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As of today there are certain military commands in China which 
appear to be capable of maintaining resistance to Communist domina- 
tion. In South China, support of the troops of Pai Chung-hsi offers 
a real possibility of preventing the link-up of Chinese Communists 
with Southeast Asia. In Northwest China, direct support of military 
commanders offers the possibility of continuing resistance in that 
area. To do this, limited amounts of ammunition, guns and silver, 
and a few capable U. S. advisors would be required. 


NORTHWEST CHINA 


The provincial troops in Northwest China are not yet defeated. 
With small but immediate aid they are believed capable of holding 
indefinitely, remote areas in Northwest China which could be used 
later as bases for penetration into Siberia, Mongolia, Manchuria 
and North China. In our hands these islands of resistance would 
constitute strategic bases for intelligence and propaganda activi- 
ties, for political subversion end for guerrilla warfare. Without 
such aid resistance forces will be defeated and forced to disperse 
into the mountain hinterland. 


The major elements of resistance in the area are Ma Puefang, 
Koslem military commander of the northwest province; Prince Teh Wang, 
"35rd direct descendant of Tamarlane", and leader of the anti- 
Communist Mongols; Aisabek, political leader of the opposition to 
Communism in Sinkiang; Ma Hung-kwei, military governor of Ningsia 
province; Ou-U-san, a Chinese. Commander in Ningsia province who 
fought his way through Communist lines to Northwest China. With the 
attachment of informal and covert American representatives to each 
of these men, they would probably work together under the general 
control of Ma Pue-fang. 


Ma Pu-fang, who controls some 100,000 well-trained troops, 
represents the major effective anti-Communist group in the Chinese 
Northwest. ‘Ma desperately needs ammunition for these troops and 
states that with additional ordnance materiel, he could recruit more 
than 300,000 troops. His troops are considered completely loyal and 
there is no record of any desertion,.to the Commumists in ten years 
of fighting. A major part of his strength is derived from the 
antipathy of the Moslem religion to Commmism, which is the religion 
of a large portion of MA's troops and constituents. Ma Pu-fang him. 
self is extremely capable in civilien administration, as well as be-~ 
ing a tactically competent military man. His recent defeat is the 
first he has suffered at the hands of the Communists in ten years of 











sporadic combat. With limited assistance he and his troops have 
the will to fight on indefinitely. 


Ma has been forced to evacuate Lanchow and fall back on Sining, 
capital city of Tsinghai province, largely because of the shortage 
of ammunition. It is probable that at present total stocks of 
ammunition are less than 25 rounds per rifle. Chiang Kai-shek has 
not released ammunition to these troops in proportion to their needs 
but has instead retained it on Formosa and in the coastal areas. 
Half of Ma's troops are cavalry and his units are capable of being 
divided into small guerrilla bands which can operate effectively over 
long periods in the isolated mountainous regions of Tsinghai, even 
after defeat in pitched battles. His rear is secure because of 
excellent relations with the Tibetans and Southern Sinkiang tribal 
chiefs. 


Me has stated to our representative that his minimum require~ 
ments for the use of troops in mass scale are as follows: 


100,000,000 rounds of rifle and machine gun ammunition; 
250,000 rounds each of 82 mm. and 6 mm. mortar 
ammunition; : 

24,000 rounds of 75 mm. pack artillery ammunition. 


He has no need of funds to pay his troops and the area under his 
control can adequately feed and clothe them. It is considered that 
the stated requirements are considerably above the amount which would 
be required under proper supervision. Ten per cent of these figures 
are considered adequate for the immediate future. If these minimum 
requirements are supplied, it is probable that Ma's troops will be 
‘able to hold indefinitely those positions which they occupy at the 
time delivery begins. 


Ma Hung-kwei, Governor of Ningsia province, has 50,000 combat 
troops, one-quarter of which are mounted. This figure does not in- 
clude a large following of trained peasants in Ningsia who, if armed 
and maintained, could be an effective force. In recent battles with 
the Communists, although defeated, none of his troops defected to 
the enemy. He is desperately short of rifle ammunition and has need 
of small’ arms. * 


Ou-U~san commands a cavalry brigade of 10,000 troops in the area 
west of Paotou in Ningsia. He has been particularly noted for con- 
ducting successful raiding operations into Communist territory. He 
also needs small arms and ammunition. 


The problem of defense of Sinkiang is primarily one of providing 
political coordination end leadership of the various tribal elements. 
Basically, the predominantly Moslem population is strongly anti- 

















Communist. One of Ma Puefang's cavalry divisions is stationed in 
this area. Additional troops which could be recruited in the area 
would also need guns and ammunition. 


Aisabek is the leader of the anti-Communist forces in Sinkiang. 
He is a warm admirer of Ma Pu-fang and has his. confidence, and as 
such will take orders from Ma. Aisabek is an Uighur and therefore 
has the potential following of the local indigenous Sinkiang popu- 
lation, who are predominantly Turki's or Uighurs. Aisabek was the 
former Secretary-General of the KMT in Sinkiang and was discharged 
because he was regarded as too anti-Soviet. He is eager to cooperate 
fully with the United States, and if given some support proposes to 
seal off the eastern and western approaches to southern Sinkiang, 
and thus to deny to the Chinese Commmists access to strategic raw 
materials, including oil and possibly uranium. 


INNER MONGOLIA 


Prince Teh Wang is head of the new autonomous Mongol Government 
in Inner Mongolia, which is in opposition to the Red Mongols at 
Wangyehmiao. Teh is generally regarded as the leader of the non- 
Communist Mongol groups and has wide support upon which a considerable 
structure of resistance could be built. At the present time he con- 
trols about 5,000 Mongol cavalry, but has expressed himself to our 
representative as confident that he can immediately raise from 5,000 
to 15,000 additional cavalry, given silver dollars (Chinese) to pay 
the troops and purchase rations and clothing. Two silver dollars 
per month per man he feels is sufficient for pay, rations and clothing. 
He also requires moderate quantities of small arms, small arm ammuni- — 
tion and radio equipment for essential communications. 


He has stated, and there is reason to believe his statement, that 
if he could give any assurance to Mongols in Commmist Mongolia and 
in North China, there would be thousands of defections into his. camp. 
To cite an example, it is known that in early August 1949 some 1800 
Red Mongol cavalry defected to Teh Wang. He has also exchanged letters 
with Ulehi Ochur, an outstanding Mongolian Communist guerrilla leader, 
who promised to support Teh if Teh would back a movement fr Inner 
Mongolian autonomy. 


The Mongol groups offer great potential for actual penetration 
of Outer Mongolia, Siberia and other Soviet areas for intelligence 
purposes. Given reasonable support Teh should be able to conduct wide 
sweeping guerrilla activities through his present and adjoining areas 
and might well become the rallying point for a Mongolian nationalist 
movement. 
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Mongol cavalry are universally respected and feared throughout 


both China and Manchuria, and because of their high mobility and 
- ability to live off the land they offer an extremely valuable potential 


for guerrilla operations against main lines of communication in both 
China and Manchuria. 


SOUTH CHINA 


Pai Chung-hsi, military leader from Kwangsi, has from 200,000 
to 800,000 troops which, from all reports, are well-trained and loyal. 
However, these forces have received little support from the Nationalist 
Government, and consequently are unpaid and lacking in military and 
medical supplies. At the present time, Pai is gradually withdrawing 
towards prepared positions in Kwangsi Province where there is good 
reason to believe he can halt the Communist advance, and ultimately 
mount extensive guerrilla operations into Communist China, particu- 
larly in the direction of Canton and Hengyang. Kwangsi offers an 
opportunity for sealing off much of French Indo-China border from 
direct contact with the CCP, particularly if the French hold the 
Hanoi-Haiphong area. Latest reports from the field indicate that 
friendly American interest, even though not official, plus silver 
for troop pay and military supplies, notably ammunition, can quite 
possibly save the situation. 


SZECHWAN AND YUNNAN 


Because Szechwan is, for the time at least, the mainland base 
of the Nationalist Government, the primary problem at this time is 
one of political coordination of the various elements there. If 
this can be accomplished, it is believed the province could be held, 
thereby preserving a most important staging base for air operations 
to the northwest from Hainan. The emergency needs at this time are 
American advisors and communications links. In traditional Chinese 
fashion, these men would ostensibly serve with the army of the local 
commander as hired soldiers of fortune. 


These two provinces of China never felt the brunt of the 
Japanese or the present war, consequently basic equipment and supplies 


for immediate needs are believed to be available to meet present 
threats. 


The same general conditions obtain in Yunnan. 


SUPPLY : 


Supplies and funds could be delivered clandestinely under the 
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cover of a commercial corporation. It would appear that such 
supplies were being purchased commercially with funds which have 
been taken from the last reserves of the regional commanders. 
Civilian air and truck transport could be used for delivery. 


In the immediate future supplies to Pai can be laid down on 
the South China coast, where his own transport could move it inland. 
Supplies to the Northwest could be moved from Canton, or if that 
falls, from Samah Bay, Hainan Island, and Haiphong. From these 
points airlift would be required to the northwest airfields of 
Sining, Ningsia, Ting Yuan Ying and Shanpa. Intermediate bases of 
Chengtu, Chungking, and Kunming could be employed. In the event 


‘these routes are lost, or are for other reasons unavailable, an 


airlift could be developed from Chabua in India to Jykundo in 
Tsinghai province. From there cargoes could be moved by the exist~ 
ing road to Sining. 


TIME FACTORS 


Competent military estimates agree that at the present time the 
Communist military potential is such that they are capable of break- 
ing organized resistance at any point they desire by the application 
of their concentrated strength. At the present time Pai is under 
heavy attack because his army stands in the way of the advance on 
Canton - at least until such time as he withdraws into the mountains 
of Kwangsi, and even then his situation will be critical. 


It is believed that indications of support must be given to 
Pai within the next two to three weeks, and initial support (in the 
form of silver, at least) should begin to arrive within two to three 
weeks thereafter, if his situation is not to be allowed to substan- 
tially disintegrate. 


In Northwest China the time factor, though serious, is not as 
urgent. It is believed, however, that even in that area our as 


‘surances of support must be given within the next two to three 


weeks, and actual support must follow within a month to six weeks 
thereafter if any substantial portion of the present resistance 
potential in such area is to be preserved. 








